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mary. For instance, in 1977, 52 percent of a sample of young married women and 63 percent of their husbands, agreed with the statement that the "wife should only work if it does not interfere with household responsibilities" (Ferber, 1982).29 In the same sample 60 percent and 82 percent respectively agreed with the statement that "if there are young children, the wife should not work unless there is serious financial need." Such opinions are, no doubt, associated with the view that the services of the wife and mother, if not entirely irreplaceable, are at any rate far more valuable than the wages of a housekeeper or the cost of a day-care center would indicate.30
As long as we are unable to measure the psychic satisfaction to the husband of having his food prepared, his house cleaned, and his children cared for by his own wife, and her satisfaction or dissatisfaction in performing these services, it is possible to argue that such traditional couples may, in fact, maximize their well-being. But it is also possible that they are simply following traditional patterns, which became established in earlier days under quite different conditions. We shall return to the question of whether research provides evidence that full-time homemaking is the optimal arrangement for the family, and particularly for the children. But in the meantime, we turn from the issue of expenditure of time to the issue of expenditure of money. As we shall see, here too questions arise about optimization for the family and even more so for individual members.
Expenditure Patterns and Savings While it is relatively easy to predict the direction, if not the extent, of the impact of the wife's work outside the home on the amount of time she spends on housework, the effect on many types of expenditures is a far more complex issue. It is not surprising, therefore, that contradictory hypotheses have been proposed, with a variety of different explanations.
One view, based on the permanent-income hypothesis (which holds that consumption expenditures are determined by expected lifetime income, and further assumes that a wife's earnings are necessarily regarded as temporary), suggests that a family with a working wife will save more
-9 Also, Mason et al., (1970) found that even women who advocate equal rights in the labor market tend to have traditional ideas about basic division of labor between men and women in the household (though this was less true for black than white women). Similarly, Thornton and Freedman (1982), who report major changes in women's general sex-role attitudes since the early sixties, point out that this was not the case for specific aspects of women's roles, such as sharing of housework.
M This may also help to explain why women who enter the labor market hire surprisingly little household help (Strober and Weinberg, 1980).out that this type of estimate is generally inflated and, in fact, estimates of time spent in family work for both husbands of employed and nonemployed wives are much higher than those obtained with diary data.om these sources reduced to such an extent that it would amo a 100 percent tax rate. Obviously, their situation would be entirely different from tl used in our example.ng the stomach. If she does well, life will be more pleasant for the family,
